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Rev. W. Anderson, of Imlay City. 
Mich.., 
week. 


some honey 


made us a very pleasant call last 
He has 35 colonies of 
this year, taken from bass- 
Bro. Anderson evidently 
finds that bee-keeping and the preaching of 
Congregational gospel go well together. 


bees, and has 


wood bloom. 


in Australian Letter will be found 
this week on page 146, written by Mr. Ed- 
ward Rye, proprietor of the Wingham, N. 
Ss. W Mr. Rye is a beginner in 
bee-keeping, but writes very entertainingly 
of his apiarian experience, and of the pros- 
pects for bee-keeping in his country. We 
are always glad to 
\ustralia, 


. Chronicle. 


hear from far-away 
and the progress being made 
here with modern apicultural methods. 


$$. ~ =< = —$——$$—$____—_ 


Bro. Thomas G. 
‘alled on a week ago last 


Newman we 
Saturday, and 
found him suffering from a severe cold, 
vhich, on top of the exhausting attacks of 
grippe he has had, just about *‘ used him 
He reported a fair trade in bee-sup- 

lies up to the time of the railroad strike, 
vhich stopped everything. But the past 
vo weeks all has gone on 


again about as 


sual, and he is filling orders with his ac 


ustomed promptness. 


NT a ee ae 


CHICAGO, ILL., AUG. 2, 1894. 
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Mating of Queens.—Dr. F. L. Peiro, 
who conducts ** Our Doctor’s Hints”’ in the 
Bee JourNAL, handed us this item re- 
cently, which he translated from L’ 
tore, an Italian bee-paper: 


A picol- 


The Bienenzeitung has gathered statistics 
regarding the marital excursions of queens, 
and learns that fecundation seldom if ever 
occurs until after her third flight-—usually 
later. The time required for impregnation 
varies from 10 to 35 minutes. 


ee ee omnes 


Whe Bee-Keepers”’ Review for 
July came very nearly being an August 
number. It was all caused by the railroad 
strike, Bro. Hutchinson says, as he had *' to 
wait nearly three weeks for paper.”’ 

ee ee ee 

** Bee-Line Newly Detfined.— 
In a district school the pupils were asked to 
define a bee-line. A small boy answered: 
‘I know it: It’s the line a feller makes fer 
home when a bee’s stung him.’’ Probably 
he had in mind an experience all his own, 
and so knew what he was talking about. 


———___—__—> ~- <> + <— 


Round-Up in the Apiary.—Mrs. 
L. Harrison, writing in the Orange Judd 
Farmer the past month, had this to say: 


It is a good time now 
up inthe apiary 


to have a round- 
preparatory to a fall flow 
of honey. Where colonies have been al- 
lowed to swarm at their own pleasure, 
there may be parent colonies which have 
swarmed to death; that is, until they have 
too few bees to pass the coming winter in 
safety. Small after-swarms or casts may 
also be found, which have only a small 
amount of comb. If these were returned 
to the parent colony before the fall flow of 
honey, they may be able to secure enough 
stores for cold weather. 

In my apiary there has not been a single 
after-swarm this season, and but few first 
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Winters in tl 
by one of the late 
fellow down in © 
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for people to stay 
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to say what you me 
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liberal premium list bas 
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Ss AND HONEY 


Judgment of Honey 


Perfection of capping 
urface; 3rd, Whiteness 


1, General appearance as to 


Ist, Cleanliness: 2nd, 
vor 
Ist 2nd, 
l or white 
less than 20 
single comb 
ig not more 
S10 00 S35 00 
ey not less 
{ and in sin 
weighing 
Ss. each 10 OO 


acted white 


1 honey 5 00 Oo 
ifallhoney 5 00 3 00 


ted to competitors pro 
oney in Nebraska dur 


BEE JOURNAL. 


Best 20 lbs. granulated honey... .35 00 33 00 
Best and largest display of any 

one, including bees, extracted 

and comb honey, and apiary 


supplies .....15 00 10 00 
Best exhibit in beeswax us 10 00 5 00 
Best exhibit in apiarian supplies 

and implements ..15 00 10 00 
Best disp lay of honey in market 

able shape ..15 00 10 00 


Best display honey~- randy. honey- 
sugar, and sweets by any one, 
in which honey is made to fill 
the plac e of sugar 500 3 00 
Best honey-vinegar.not less than 
gallon .. ; ees eee 2 a 
Best display of bees and queens 
in observatory hives, and not 
allowed to fly y , 10 OO 5 OO 
Best exhibition of extracted 
honey to be exhibited on the 
grounds under the direction of 
the Superintendent, not later 


than Thursday of the Fair....10 00 5 00 
Best honey extractor, test to be 

made by actual extracting up 

on the ground 7 c.g eo Ge S08 
Best all-purpose single-walled 

hive 2-8 ie 
Best all-purpose chaff hive 200 1 00 
Best bee-smoker wees & ; L 00 50 


The following is confined to exhibitors in 
Nebraska alone 
Ist.2d.3d. 
Best display of apiarian imple- 
ments and supplies, including 
comb foundation, same full to 
partly drawn, and queens and 
bees In cages S10 85 S$ 
Best report of surp lus honey stored 
by any colony of bees during the 
year 184, the amount of stores, 
manner of building up,handling, 
kind of hives used, and kind and 
quality stored, to be verified by 
owner, entries to conform with 
other entries of this class.and re- 
port with verification to be filed 
with Superintendent not later 
than noon on Thursday of the 
air ie cmekia aaa ee Sssaske Seue 


LOT Il.—Country CoLLectTive EXuisits. 
lst. 2d. 
The county in Nebraska showing the 
best collection of honey of all kinds, 
any or all ages. — and condi- 
tions weeeedood SLD 


lhe exhibits must hav e been produced in 
the county exhibiting. Individuals com- 
posing this collective exhibit may compete 
for any or all minor premiums offered. 


LOT Ul HONEY-PRODUCING PLANTS. 


; Ist. 2d, 
For the best collection of honey-pro- 
ducing plants ... [ks seabaanexee aoe 


Certainly, the foregoing generous list of 


premiums will call out a large exhibit. 
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Nebraska bee-keepers *‘ know how.”’ Bro. 
Whitcomb, no doubt, could give a good 
many ‘pointers’? on how to secure the 


proper recognition of apiculture at Fairs. 


—____—_—__» << eo» <— — 


The Color in Beeswax.—Dr. C. C. 
Miller, in a recent number of Gleanings, 
gives the following ‘‘straw’’ on the color 


of beeswax: 


‘Who of us hasn’t wondered what it is 
that gives the bright-yellow color to bees- 


wax Wax is generally considered white 


when first produced in little scales. Cowan 
says it is always tinted. the color coming 
from the pollen consumed. 


it get 


3ut what makes 
yellower in the hive? A German 
writer says that, like the young of nearly 
all animals, the young bee, on first empty 
ing its bowels, discharges feces of intense 
yellow, and this colors the comb. White 
comb confined in the center of a colony, 
but inclosed in wire cloth, remains white. 
lere’s something for experimenter Taylor.” 


$$$ a 2 - 


Feeding to Cure Paralysis.— 
Prof. Cook, writing from Claremont, Calif., 
on July 23, 1894, offers the following as his 
experience in treating bees afflicted with 
paralysis : 


Deak Mr. YorkK:—As you are aware, I 
secured several of the diseased colonies of 
All were very scant of stores. I fed 
all, and allare much improved. Indeed, I 
see no sign of the disease now. As simple 
feeding seemed as effective as medication 
with feeding. I am persuaded that feeding 
was enough to rout the disease. 


| was led to the opinion that it was a case 
of partial starvation. The nurse-bees could 
not properly feed the brood, and the latter 
died from lack of nourishment. Mr. J.C. 
Dayton writes me that he thinks starvation 
is the cause. 

This past week I have examined colonies 
with much last year’s honey, and find no 
trace of the malady. Commissioner Herron 
informed me that the disease was not east 
of Grapeland. I wonder if the bees there 
have not more old honey on hand. 

Rambler was going to buy (?) that 31,000 
recipe, but lacked a few cents of having 
enough, I will sell him my _ secret—just 
feeding—for just what he has on hand! 

[ find many plant and bark lice here this 
dry season, and so theré is very much 
honey-dew. This may make it necessary 
to feed less. A. J. Cook. 


_——_— er ——---= 


bees. 


California Black-Sage Honey. 
Mr. J. P. Israel, of Escondido, Calif., bad 
an article in a recent number of Gleanings, 











on the production of comb and extracted 
honey in California, and also touched on 
the subject of bees and fruit. We take the 
following excerpt from Mr. Isreal’s article 


A producer in a black-sage country should 
by all means produce comb honey, provid- 
ed he does not have too far to haul it ina 
wagon. He should do this, because all the 
black-sage honey is white. Where his flora 
is mixed he can get no pure white honey, 
therefore he should extract. 

Prof. Ccok is going to be a power for 
good in California. Already he has begun 
te establish an influence over the fruit-pro- 
ducers. But fruit-men are getting their 
eyes opened—opened by sad experience. 
Negotiations are now going cn in a certain 
section of Fresno county, to plant 1,000 
acres of black-sage. This will be done by a 
company, or combination, of large fruit- 
producers. This sage will be scattered 
along the foothills—about 100 acres in a 
patch—five miles apart. Thus you see its 
benefits will reach a great many orchards, 
which in turn will pay back in nectar for 
the labor of the bees. These tracts of 
black-sage will be irrigated, and will yield 
floods of honey every year. 


The Premium List of the Kent Co., 
(Mich.) Agricultural Society for 1894 has 
been sent us. The Fair is to be held at 
Grand Rapids on Sept. ISth to 2ist inclu- 
sive. The premiums on ** Apiary Products” 
are as follows: 

Ist. 2nd. 
Display of comb honey.. .. $3 00 $2 00 
Single case of comb honey. 200 1.00 
Display of extracted honey..... 2 00 1 00 
Collection of honey-producing 

plants, mounted and named... 2 00 
Display of bee-keepers’ supplies 

bv manufacturer 


1 00 


Diploma. 


While the above is a good beninning, 


another year bee-keepers around Grand 
tapids should see to it that a more exten- 
sive list is offered. With proper effort on 
the part of apiarists, we believe that every 
Fair in the country would grant liberal 
premiums for bee and honey exhibits. The 
apiarian department should be made one of 
the most attractive parts of every Fair. By 
a little work it can be done, and it’s a good 
way to advertise the bee-keeping business. 


ee 


Mrs. Atehley is again up with her 
orders, and queens go by return mail, her 
bees having recovered from the effects of 
the severe sun-scorching they received a 
few weeks ago. 

-—~<<2>~ 


Great Premium on page 151! 














ANSWERED BY 


DR. Cc. Cc. MILLER, 


MARENGO, ILI 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufticient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “Queries and Replies” so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—EpD. 


AML B44 MAA 41D 4 A AAD Me DAE 


Transferring and Italianizing. 


lL. I have four colonies of 
Langstroth hives with frames, 
which I wish to transfer to dovetailed 
hives and Hoffman frames, and I also 
wish to Italianize them, as they are now 
blacks. Will it be best to Italianize 
now, and transfer next spring, or do 
both at once next spring ? 

2. Is there any way to Italianize with- 
out having to hunt up the old queen and 
kili her? If so, how? Black queens 
are, I discover, very hard to find when 
there are many bees in the hive. 

Aurora, III. Ws Ns 


f bees in 


} 
oose 


ANSWERS.—1. I believe I'd 
Italianize now than next spring. It will 
interfere more or less with building up 
the colony in the spring when every bee 
counts. 

2. You'll not get the bees to accept a 
new queen so long as the old one is in 
the hive. Hunting the black queens 
will give you a good lesson in patience. 
Possibly some hints may be of use to 
you. Suppose you have looked over the 
frames carefully the second time with- 
out finding the queen, it isn’t wise to 
keep on. She has perhaps hidden some- 
where out of sight, goodness only knows 
where, at any rate you'll probably not 
find her if you keep on. But leave the 
hive and come back inhalf an hour, and 
next time you may readily find her. 

Be careful about using much smoke. 
Smoke them until you get them to run- 
ning, and you’ve small chanceof success. 

Here’s something may help: ‘Take 
out the first frame, and after looking it 
over put itin an empty hive, an inch or 
so from the side of the hive next to 
you. Put the next one close toit. The 


rather 


third frame aninch or more from the 
second, and the fourth close to the third. 
When half the frames are out of the 
hive, spread the remaining half in the 
old hive in the same way in pairs. Now 
your frames are all! in pairs, and the 
bees will be pretty thick on the outside 
surfaces of each pair, and comparatively 
few between the two combs of each pair. 
The queen is very likely to be between 
the combs. 


Now commence your examination of 


the frames in the empty hive. Frame 
No. 1 is next to you. Lift it out, and in 
doing so the side of No. 2 next you is 


Look it over somewhat 
hastily as you lift out No. 1, then turn 
over No. 1 and examine the side that 
was next No. 2, putting the combs back 
in pairs just as they were, ready to be 
looked over again if you don’t find the 
queen first time. 


easily seen. 


Sometimes in a stubborn caseit’s a 
plan to leave the frames thus in 
pairs for some time (still better if they’re 
scattered in several hives), then after a 
time the bees without a queen will show 
themselves quite uneasy, while the pair 
with the queen will remain tranquil. 


good 


By means of a queen-trap or a queen- 
excluder you may make shorter work of 
it. Shake the bees off two frames, at 
least clean enough so you are sure there 
is no queenthere. Put these two frames 
in anempty hive, and put an excluder 
over it, or a queen-trap in front. Now 
shake or brush the bees off the remain- 
ing combs on top of the excluder, or in 
front of the queen-trap. The workers 
can get through, but not the queen. If 
they stop going through, start them up 
with smoke. Better put an empty hive 
or box over the excluder, so the bees will 
not fall off on the ground. 


-—-Se. + 
Removing Brood or Sections. 


1. In removing a frame of brood or 
sect from one hive to another, do 
you shake the bees off, or take all to- 
gether? 

2. Will the bees remain where put, or 
return to their old home ? 


ions, 


ANSWERS.—l1. Just as you like. If 
you give a frame of brood to a colony 
that has enough bees to take care of it, 
perhaps it is better to brush off most or 
all of the bees. Then there’s no danger 
of taking the queen with the brood, and 
no danger of the strange bees disturb- 
ing the queen of the hive to which they 
are taken. If you take a section to use 
asa bait to start the bees at work on 
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another hive, it is a 
the bees along. 

2. The young bees will stay where 
they are put, the old ones will return to 
their old home. 


little better to take 


—-—_8<> o< 
Trap to Prevent Swarming. 


A writer in Gleanings last September 
(page 676) told of using a trap on the 
principle of the Langdon device. He 
would place the hives closer together, 
and use the trap as an escape, by nail- 
ing a board over the zinc, and in a week 
change places with the brood-chamber. 
What do you think of it? That would 
be just the thing for me if it could be 
done, as I live in the city and have about 
as large an apiary as I can run—two 
colonies. 


ANSWERS.—The Langdon non-swarmer 
and its imitations have not turned out 
as well as expected. You can only tell 
by trying, whether it will suit your case. 
ut you will have to change twice a 
week instead of once. 

+ + 


Will Build Up for Winter. 


Will a swarm that came out on July 
Sth build up strong for winter ? I moved 
the sections from the old hive, and they 
have them about filled. I thought I had 
better not give them any more. 

Altoona, Pa. J. M. G. 


ANSWER.—If the season is good, there 
ought to be no trouble. At any rate I 
should not feel anxious about a colony 
that fills its sections, unless the hive is 
too small to contain enough winter 
stores. Bees generally look out for 
themselves, and if they are filling sec- 
tions you may rest easy that the brood- 
chamber is notempty. If the harvest 
was still good, I think I should give 
them more sections. 


Re-Queening to Prevent Swarming. 


Is re-queening a good method to fol- 
low with a view to prevent swarming ? 
About what time of the year should it 
be done ? 


ANSWER.—Re-queening will make no 
difference about swarming unless a 
younger queen is given, for it seems 
settled that a colony with a young queen 
is not so likely to swarm as one with an 
old one. ‘Those who depend on this 
means to help keep down swarming, 
make the change as early in the season 
as they can rear good queens, some send- 
ing South to get early-reared queens. 





i ONEY-PLANTS NaneD 


al a tel nal deal hak i ahi eh ed ei eee 


Probably Wild Carrot.—Mr. F. 
H. Richardson, Laclede, Mo., asks the fol- 
lowing question: 


What is the enclosed blossom? Bees are 
working very strong onthem. It is very 
dry here, and the honey-flow is shut off ex- 
cept from this plant, which grows in 
sloughs. F. H. RicHarpson. 


Prof. T. J. Burrill, to whom we referred 
Mr. R.’s question, replied: 


The enclosed plant seems to be wild car- 
rot, though a positive determination is im- 
possible from the specimen. The wild car- 
rot isan introduced weed, becoming com- 
mon in many sections of the West, es- 
pecially upon clayey soils, and often in dry 
places, while others with similar flowers 
are a Bhincm and grow in moist ground. 
Bees seem fond of the flowers, but the 
plants are not known to be of any special 
value for honey. T. J. BURRILL. 


as 


Canada Thistle.—Mr. Geo. T. Gunn, 
of Wall Lake, Iowa, wrote us as follows: 


Isend you a plant—one of the thistle 
variety. I would like to knowif it is a 
Canada thistle. The flowers are like the 
bull thistle, only smaller. 

Gero. T. GUNN. 

Prof. T. J. Burrill, to whom we forwarded 
the thistle specimen, kindly replied thus: 


The plant you enclose is the Canada 
thistle. A peculiarity of this plantin our 
country is that it very rarely seeds. The 
specimen you enclose has no seeds. This, 
of course, makes its extermination very 
much easier than in such parts of the coun- 
try where the propagation is by seed as 
well as by subterranean root-stalks. In- 
deed, on rich soils in Llinois it is not hard 
to exterminate. T. J. BURRILL. 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JOURNAL one year for $1.10. 

A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed witr the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 
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Our Doctor's Hrs. 


By F. L. PEIRO, M. D. 


McVicker’s Bui CHICAGO, ILL. 


aging, 





That Twisting Colic. 


The India rubber man at the circus 1s 
scarcely to be compared in his antics with 
the contortions of the American boy In 
melon-time! That boy can come nearest 


tying himself into a bow-knot, after visiting 
his neighbor's patch, thancan a boy of any 
The 
to 


him: hence my reason for dedicating this 


other nationality | have observed. 


jack-knife bend seems more natural 


particular article for his particular good. 


Boys wi// eat melons—theirs or somebody 
else's, and when that succulent globe is not 
do not hesitate 

Mothers 


often let into these juvenile secrets, but the 


to be obtained, they ata 


good-sized cucumber are not 


facts are just as correctly stated. /’ve been 


a boy—long ago—and my sympathies are 


in consequence aroused. Melons «re good 
no mistake. It is only the indiscriminate 


way of eating them that brings trouble. 


I have seen all kind of boys—young boys, 


middle-aged, and old boys—eat the juicy 
ina way to give even the ob- 
server a stomach-ache! When finished, lit- 
tle was left of that melon but the 
rind. There is the trouble 
nearer the skin, the more colic it 


‘* millions ** 


trans- 
the 
contains 


parent 


to the square inch. If boys would not be 


quite so greedy to eat to the very outside, 
Melons of all 
kinds are really good for them, or any one 
that they on 
stomach, bowels and kidneys, if the pre- 


they would be entirely safe. 


else likes them; act well 


caution named is observed. 


The rule applies equally well to cucnmbers, 
We have seen some housekeepers so very 
that the 


would leave long, thin streaks 


economical in them for 


table, they 
of the green skin, and the unhappy guest 


paring 


would fairly groan at the bitterness of this 
vegetable gall, soon to be twinged and tor- 


tured with colic and diarrhea from the 
effect of this false economy. 
Always peel your ‘‘cukes”’ so that move 


of the rind remains, and you need then 
have no fear of eating all you wish of them. 


They are at their best when just big enough 
to eat—before they begin to turn evena 
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little yellow. At this point they are flabby 
and coarse, the fiber is tough and indigesti- 
ble, and seeds nearly ripe and woody. In 
this condition they are unpalatable, and 
may cause indigestion. 
from the 
produce, 


When suffering form of colic 
a pint of hot 
water with a few drops of Jamaica ginger 
in it, taken at intervals of an hour or less, 
is as effective and harmless as any remedy. 
But to prevent as indicated, is better than 
all medicines. 


these vegetables 


Learn to be Self-Dependent, 


It is surprising how lavish is Nature in 
her care of mankind. If could but 
rightly interpret her language it would, no 
doubt, be appreciated that she has prepared 
all things for our use and benefit. The fruits 
of the orchard, the grains of the fields, the 
growths in the byways, the flowers in our 
paths, are all conducive to our health and 
happiness if we only knew how rightly to 
use them. 


we 


In Nature’s domains may find the 
food that the herbs that 
heal when we, like willful children, have 
transgressed her righteous edicts. All things 
needful, but require a knowledge of their 
being and use. But how little we avail 


we 
nourishes, and 


ourselves of her laws and supplies! How 
indifferent we seem to her  unstinted 
bounty! Instead of consulting her and 


drawing inspiration and health from the 
great healing fountain, we prefer to grope 
helplessly, and when in distress to call to 
our aid the doctor, who is himself making 
efforts to follow in Nature’s footsteps, and 
supplement her behests. 

Well, feel grateful that so 
faithful students can be found to guide us 
out of trouble in time of need. But, never- 
theless, I insist that we should, by observa- 


we should 


tion and intelligent reasoning, place our- 
selves less under obligation to others by 
doing more for ourselves. You can have 
your servant make bread for you, but you 
ought to have acquired the knowledge to 
be independent of such service if need be. 
Just so with many facts in our daily life. 
We should give sufficient thought to means 
of health and prevention of disease as to 
render more independent of others’ 
ministrations. One need not go into the 
deeper studies of the medical art to do this, 
but simply supply one’s self with rudimen- 
tary works on hygiene, and the exercise of 


us 
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the good judgment you have been endowed 
with. 

Not that you are likely to discard the 
services of your good family physician, be- 


cause need enough will ever recur for his | 


mature experience, but that you may ob- 
viate the necessity of calling his services as 
often, and be more helpful to his ministra- 
tions, by intelligent 
circumstances occur. 


co-operation, when 
You will do well to 
learn of him those important facts regard- 
ing your well-being which he is so able and 
willing to impart. Make of him your 
trusted confidential adviser, and your faith 
will be well-founded. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1894, 


Aug.16.—East Tennessee, at Whitesburg,Tenn 
H. F. Coleman, Sec., Sneedville, Tenn. 
Oct. 16-18.—North American, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Frank Benton, Sec., Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 11-13,—Nebraska State, at Lincoln. 
L, D. Stilson, See., York, Nebr. 
Sept. 15.—S. E. Kansas, at Bronson, Kan. 


J.C. Balch, Sec.. Bronson, Kans. 
1895. 
Jan, 28.—Venango Co., at Franklin, Pa. 
C. 8. Pizer, Sec., Franklin, Pa. 
Feb. 8, 9.—Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 
J. W. Vance, Cor. Sec., Madison, Wis. 
{a#~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EDITOR. 


-_—- + 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Pres.—Emerson T. Abbott St. Joseph, Mo. 
Vice-PrEs.—O. L. Hershiser....Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C, 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago., Ils. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 





PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich, 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 
147 South Western Avenue. 





Good Honey-Sellers will likely be 
needed now, and the little 32-page pamph- 
let, ‘Honey as Food and Medicine,” has 
for years proven itself valuable in making 
repeated sales of honey. Its distribution 
will create a demand for the honey first, and 
then the bee-keeper can follow it up and 
supply that demand. Send to us fora 
sample copy, only 5 cents; 10 copies, post- 
paid, 35 cents; 50 copies, $1.25; or 100 copies 
82.00. Try 50 or 100 copies, and prove their 
ability to aid you in disposing of your 
honey ata good price. 





Horses Stung to Death.—An oc- 
casional accident is reported, where bees 
have attacked animals and stung them to 
death. Two such were sent us by Mr. D. 
D. Daniher, of Madison, Wis. One report 
says that *‘ a swarm settled upon two horses 
at Prairie du Chien, Wis., and stung them 
to death.’’ The other item reads as follows, 
having been taken from the Boscobel, Wis.., 
Enterprise of July 4, 1894: 


Austin Dexter's bees became greatly en- 
raged Monday afternoon, caused from be- 
ing robbed of the fruit of their labor, and 
took their revenge out on the wrong party 
—attacking horses and cattle enclosed ina 
pasture across the road and teams and peo- 
ple passing by. The little pests were so 
vicious, and such a myriad of them, that a 
valuable mare owned by C. R. Rand was 
stung to death ina short time. Two other 
horses belonging to the same gentleman, 
and one owned by John Lenahan, were so 
badly stung that their recovery is consid- 
ered doubtful. Cattle in the same pasture 
escaped by flight to the woods. Mr. Rand 
will claim damages for the loss, but Mr. 
Dexter declares the bees were not his. 

EKye-witnesses state that the frisky honey 
getters settled down on on the animals in a 
great mass, completely covering their 
heads, necks and shoulders. A pitiful sight 
it was indeed to see the poor animals kick- 
ing and pawing in their vain efforts to rid 
themselves of the little monsters, and the 
pain must have been intense. 

A Crawford county bee-keeper explains 
the bees’ attack this way: 

There was a strong wind blowing all day 
Monday, and consequently the honey-laden 
insects flew low on returning to their hives, 
and, striking against the borses in their 
flight. became enraged, hence the attack. 


Of course, all such serious accidents as 
above recorded, are to be regretted, and 
yet in nearly every case it is simply a re- 
sult of carelessness on the part of someone. 
If possible, bee-keepers should always warn 
those who are not aware of apparent or 
real danger in the near vicinity of bees, 
especially when aroused. Possibly by so 
doing many a costly accident may be a- 
voided, and continued friendliness toward 
themselves and the bees will thus be fully 
assured. 





**Foul Brood ; Its Natural History 
and Rational Treatment,” is the title of an 
interesting booklet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 
of Texas. It also contains a review of the 
work of others on the same subject. It is 
being sold at the office of the Bre Jour- 
NAL. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the BEE JOURNAL for one year—both 
together for $1.15. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 





PROFITABLE BEE-KEEPING. 
Lesson No. 7. 


(Continued from page 111.) 
MARKETING HONEY. 


As it is one trade to produce a crop, 
and another to sell it, I will give you my 
plans for disposing of our own honey, 
and I have never in all my life produced 
more honey than I could sell at a fair 
price, and, in fact, I never had as much 
as I could sell. 

Now, if you are a beginner, you can- 
not afford to have any middle-men or 
commission business. When I say you 
cannot afford it, I mean from the stand- 
point of making your bees pay their own 
way, and something left to pay you for 
your trouble. You may be worth a 
million dollars, but I discuss this matter 
from a business stand-point, and I re- 
peat, you cannot afford to put a small 
crop of honey out on commission, for 
you need every cent it will bring to start 
you off next year. 

Well, to do this, take your honey right 
to the doors of the consumers, and weigh 
out just what they wish—from 5 cents 
worth up. Find out what honey retails 
atin your town, and always sell goods 
at the same, as I do not believe in run- 
ning down a honey market. 


Then you can tell your customers who 
you are, where you live, and that your 
business is producing nice honey like 
this; and all this can be told while you 
are weighing out the honey, so no time 
is lost either by yourself or customer. 
And, bearin mind that it is no harm to 
ask a big price, but awfully bad to give 
light weight or measure. So say to each 
customer: ‘' See, there; I give you big, 
full weight, all nice, fresh honey right 
from the bee-hives—my own producing !” 

You know it to be pure, so you need 











not be afraid to talk, and I tell you it 
will be but a short while until your mar- 
ket will hunt you up, and you will be 
planning how to best enlarge your api- 
ary to accommodate your trade. 

Now, I know all this is true, for it is 
pure, undefiled experience that I am 
giving you; andif you will follow my 
advice, I will insure you a market for 
all of your honey. If you have no town 
near you, go to a town to sell your 
honey, as people in towns and cities de- 
pend upon buying about all they get. 

When you have run your apiary up to 
where you are a big bee-keeper, and can 
ship out honey by the ton, and have 
more honey than you have time to sell 
yourself, then hunt up a good, honest 
commission firm, and make arrange- 
ments to ship them all the honey that 
you do not sell at your own door, or by 
going to town and back. 

Will you bear with mea little, when I 
tell you the way for a bee-keeper or 
farmer todo? If he or she wishes to 
mount above the obstacles of life, they 
should never go to town without taking 
something along to sell, unless when 
they go to church on Sundays. 

All the little necessaries can be pur- 
chased for our tables, such as soda, 
pepper, spice, coffee, etc., and save the 
money to fit us up foranother year. You 
will soon learn that you can sell almost 
anything you can raise on a farm— 
honey, eggs, butter or vegetables, 
chickens, ete., and as I said before, peo- 
ple that live in town will watch out for 
you, and as they buy all they get, they 
will soon become acquainted with you, 
and will know your team and wagon as 
far as they can see it; and by just a 
little trouble on our part, a trade can in 
this way be built up to take our honey 
or anything else we have, with but little 
time being lost. 

Study your honey market as you do 
your bees and honey-plants, and learn 
how or in what shape your customers 
like their honey, and put it up to suit 
them, and you will soon ‘be moving on as 
smoothly as heartcould wish. But if we 
do not put forth an energy to get our- 
selves started out in the world, we had 
better not start at all. 

Now, if one of you follows my instruc- 
tions and fails to sell all your honey, 
will you please write me, and tell me 
on what part you made a failure? I 
will then see if I can suggest a remedy 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
(To be continued.) 
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Have You Read page 131 yet ? 
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Bee-Keepers altd Papers On Adulteration. 


Query 934.—1. In your opinion, what can 
bee-keepers do toward the prevention of 
boney-adulteration ? 

2. What should, or can, the bee-papers do in 
the sume line ?—Mo. 


1. Do not engage in it themselves. 2. 
Expose those who do.—Mrs. L. HARRI- 
SON. 

1. Petition Congress and Legislatures. 
2. Work with bee-keepers.—JaAs. A. 
STONE. 

land 2. Try to get laws passed to 
prevent adulteration, and then enforce 
the laws.—E. FRANCE. 

1. Each oNE put upa perfectly pure 
article. 2. Just as they have been 
doing.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 

1 and 2. Sit down on it wherever they 
find it, until we get more stringent laws 
on the matter.—DADANT & Son. 

1. Secure legal protection, and have 
courage enough to enforce the law. 2. 
Give ‘°em—-well, fits !—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Unite together and prosecute. 2. 
Give fearlessly all the light that comes 
upon it, without fear or favor.—C. C, 
MILLER. 


1. Produce pure honey and fight adul- 
teration when it can be detected. 2. 
Keep still when talk will do no good. 
Usually it does harm.—J. A. GREEN. 


land 2. Never have anything to do 
with anything that looks like adultera- 
tion. Put your brand or mark on every 
package sold to conswmers.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 

1 and 2. Get the world converted to 
the religion of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, and when all live as He taught, 
there will be no adulteration.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

1. Solicit our representatives to enact 
appropriate laws, and when secured, en- 
force them. 2. Throw the force of their 
influence in the same direction.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 





1. Secure radical laws opposed to it, 
and through the Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
which all should join, prosecute all who 
practice it. 2. Aid in doing the above. 
—A. J. Cook. 

1. They can abstain from themselves 
adulterating, and supply the market 
with a good and pure article. 2. The 
bee-papers can condemn adulteration, 


and expose the guilty when found out. — 
M. MAIN, 


1. Prosecute all against whom it can 
be proved, and by all possible means of 
prevention, both moral and legal. 2. 
Show the matter up as fully as possible, 
and frown down every known violation 
of law.—J. E. Ponp. 


1 and 2. In my opinion, the less said 
upon this subject the better! Let the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union have entire charge 
of the matter; let the war be silent, 
aggressive and persistent. All good bee- 
keepers ‘“‘know, it cannot be done !”— 
W. M. BARNuM. 

1. They can avoid adulteration them- 
selves, and disapprove of it in others. 2. 
The bee-papers can do what the leading 
ones have already done—cry down the 
adulterators, recommend means for their 
detection, and laws for their punish- 
ment.—G. L. TINKER. 

1. Combine and work. The trouble 
is, they are too big fools to pull together 
on account of petty jealousies and short- 
sightedness as to their own interests. 2. 
Urge combination, and point out the 
way to do this. We should do more than 
publish—we should prosecute.—J. H. 
LARRABEE. 


1. Labor to secure good laws against 
adulteration, and be wisely active in 
making the laws effective. 2. They can 
encourage inquiry as to the condition of 
the laws, and urge that efforts be made 
to secure good laws where there are 
none, or where existing ones are defec- 
tive.—R. L. TAyLor. 


1. Let all join the Bee-Keepers’ Union 
and raise money enough so that Mana- 
ger Newman can have the backing to 
look up these large honey-producers 
that have no bees. 2. The same as they 
have been doing—that is, all they can 
to expose and bring adulterators to jus- 
tice. —S. I. FREEBORN. 

land 2. Great Scott, what a hard 
question! I once heard Gov. Ireland, of 
this State, say in a speech that the peo- 
ple were mad at him for not stopping 
fence cutting, just because he did not 
put his foot on it and stop it, when the 
fence cutters would follow the soldiers 
and cut fences behind them. He said 
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all he could do was to use the money of 
the State and his influence against it. 
So I believe to stop honey adulteration, 
we must use our money and influence 
against it.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


1. Produce and sell only pure honey 
themselves, and the nameon a can or 
section should be a guarantee of purity. 
Instruct their customers how to de- 
tect adulteration in all known ways. 2. 
The bee-keepers should do all they can 
to educate the people, making adulter- 
ated honey unsalable.—C. H. DipBerRn. 


1. Do not adulterate, and by all hon- 
orable means expose and denounce those 
whodo. 2. Condemn adulteration un- 
der all circumstances; insist that all 
things shall be called by their proper 
names, and do not screen those who put 
bad or adulterated goods on the market, 
simply because they belong to ‘‘ our set.” 
—EmMEKSON T. ABBOTT. 


1. Execute the laws against the crimi- 
nals. The trouble is, public sentiment 
has become so blunted by the nearly 
universal practice of adulterating food, 
drink and so-called medicine, that no- 
body seems to care unless his pocket- 
book is touched by it. 2%. Bee-papers 
can advertise the adulterators until their 
business ‘*‘ plays out.”—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. «—Be honest themselves. b—NSell 
none but the finest quality of extracted 
honey. e—Cultivate and supply the 
home market with such an article as 
will keep out the commercial put-up-in- 
the-city stuff. d—Put up and ship in 
packages suitable for retail-trade. 2. 
a—Expose violators, whether bee-keep- 
ers or others. hb—Educate the people. 
e—Advocate pure-food laws.—EuUGENE 
SECOR. 

1. Fight it at every stage in every 
way possible, the same as every kind of 
wickedness. This form of wickedness 
appeals directly to bee-keepers as at- 
tacking their livelihood. .%. Sit on the 
fence and tell their readers that sugar 
syrup is honey, because chemists say so! 
Then turn around and say that chemists 
cannot tell pure from impure honey, 
that it may be half or two-thirds glucose, 
and their verdict not conclusive as to 
purity! Assure the bee-keepers and 
dealers that no law can successfully at- 
tack them if they mix! A first-class 
journal should strongly condemn any 
one attempting to make it unpleasant 
for mixers! And, finally, should tel] its 
readers how the editor does it himself 
oy new, improved, andoriginal methods ! 
—P.'H. ELwoop. 
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Value of Cathip as d Honey-Plant. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. C. WALLEN 


‘MEYER. 


I see that iieninsbiiathen is again be- 
ing agitated in the bee-papers, and W. 
H. Morse on page 26 of the AMERICAN 
BrEE JOURNAL Offers a valuable sugges- 
tion. If carried out, bee-keepers all 
over our broad United States could 
protit by it. How can we expect a crop 
if we have no source? By judicious 
sowing of seeds we can maintain a con- 
tinuous honey-flow. 

Mr. Newman states that by scattering 
about 50 cents worth of seeds of the 
right kind for every colony, we cannot 
overstock an apiary even though we in- 
crease to 500 colonies. 

In preference to all honey-plants in 
the world, I prefer catnip, as I know it 
yields more honey than any other plant, 
year for year. We all know that every 
honey-plant sometimes fails, but cat- 
nip never does. It has many good 
points that place it in the lead. First, 
you can sow the seed anytime and any- 
where, and when once sown it never 
needs any attention whatever, on the 
part of the bee-keeper, but spreads with 
wonderful rapidity. Its perfect immu- 
nity from grazing cattle is a commenda- 
ble feature. It successfully withstands 
all drouths, and makes a_ vigorous 
growth, flourishing where nothing else 
will grow. Its long, penetrating roots 
account for this. 

J have visited my plants in the garden 
atevery hour of the day, from early 
morn until night, and always found the 
blossoms covered with bees. My diary 
last year shows that the bloom lasted 
from July Ist until frost on Oct. 1Oth, 
making LOO days of continuous bloom. 
No other plant will do this. Our best 


honey-sources from which we get flows 
never last much longer than two weeks. 
White clover was a complete failure in 
this locality until about the last five 
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days of its bloom. Not so with catnip— 
it yields honey incessantly. 

Even sweet clover is only an experi- 
ment, some reporting success, others 
failure. It has several bad points. Dr. 
Miller reports its adversity to taking a 
foothold, and also takes two years to 
bloom. 

Mr. Root’s basswood orchard of 4,000 
trees, covering some 10 acres which 
must have cost an immense amount of 
money, besides occupying these 1O acres 
for 10 years before blooming, is now 
reported to be covered with buds—some- 
thing which he says has not happened 
for years. Besides the honey-yield, these 
trees are good for nothing except being 
one of the finestshade-trees in the world. 

Therefore, I am satisfied that catnip 
is the best honey-producing plant in the 
world. Mr. Quinby is quoted in “AB 
C of Bee-Culture,” that if he were to 
grow any plant exclusively for the honey 
it produced, that plant would be catnip. 
It yields an excellent noney, and the 
reason it has not caught universal at- 
tention is that it is soscarce. The leaves 
can be gathered for tea, and sold to 
druggists. The seed also finds ready 
sale. I hope all bee-keepers will give it 
a trial. 

Evansville, Ind., July 9. 


ee 


Paper Pans for Shipping-Cases, 


Mr. G. M. Doolittle was asked the 
following question, and requested to re- 
ply to it in Gleanings, which he did in 
the number for July 15th: 


QuESTION.—I understand that you use 
paper pans inside of your shipping-cases, 
to catch the drip from any section that 
may chance to *‘ bleed” from any rea- 
son, thus preventing this drip from soil- 
ing the cases of honey which may be be- 
low it, as it otherwise would, were no 
such thing used. What I should like to 
know is, how you fold these paper pans. 
[have a way of folding them over a 
sheet of tin, cut to fit the inside of the 
case; but itis rather slow where hun- 
dreds of them have to be prepared in a 
single season. It seems to me that some 
simple machine might be devised to do 
the folding with one or two motions, 
without having to go over each edge and 
corner separately. 


ANSWER.—This question comes in very 
opportunely, as now is the time we 
should prepare our honey for market; 
and I know of no one thing which helps 





as much to bring favor to our goods as 
do these paper pans in the bottom of 
each case. 

While in New York, some years ago, 
I saw cases of honey piled ten and 
twelve high, and the drip from the up- 
per cases ran all the way down to the 
floor, daubing the snow-white cases, 
which had been gotten out and put up 
with great pains, not only spoiling all 
their beauty, but making them a sticky, 
nasty mess to handle. Up to that time 
I had not used paper pans; but then re- 
solved that I would try to fix some way 
so that my honey should not appear in 
market in that condition. 


That winter I met Samuel Snow, a 
quiet bee-keeper residing in our county, 
at the New York State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, and in a private conversa- 
tion with him, he told me that he used 
paper pans for the prevention of drip 
through shipping-cases, telling minutely 
how he made them, kind of paper used, 
etc. The next season found me buying 
manilla paper, of a quality costing 10 
cents per pound, in quantities of from 
five to ten pounds, when a piece of board 
was fitted to the inside of the case, the 
board being % inchthick. The paper was 
now cut 1% larger each way than was 
this board, so that, when this paper was 
folded up evenly all around it, the sides 
of the paper pans were just % deep. 

The pan was then slipped inside of 
the case, and a little strip of wood, just 
as long as the case was wide, and 
inch wide by 3/16 thick, was placed at 
such distances along the inside of the 
paper pan as was necessary, so that the 
ends of the sections rested upon it, thus 
keeping them up 3./16 of an inch from 
the paper, thus allowing the drip to rest 
below the sections, so that the outside 
of the cases was never soiled, while the 
bottoms of the sections were kept clean 
also, if anything should occur to start 
the honey in them leaking. This, of 
course, requires the cases to be made 
3/16 deeper than they would be were 
it not for these little strips of wood; but 
the keeping of the sections clean is of 
fully as much importance as the prevent- 
ing of the drip through the cases. 

I have kept leaking honey standing 
all winter in such cases with paper pans, 
and the manilla paper seemed sufficient 
to stand a wetting of honey that length 
of time, as none of it soaked through so 
as to come though the case any. 

Iam well aware that, so far, I have 
not answered the question ; but I thought 
that, if I said anything on the subject, 
it should be made plain, so that any one 
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could make and use the paper pans who 
wished. 

I have no other mode of folding than 
that described above, or the one-by-one 
method, and think that, by this plan, 
with the board, I can fold from 80 to 
100 an hour, so that it is not such a 
serious job unless honey is produced up 
into the tons. However, if there is a 
quicker way, or one where several pans 
can be folded at a time, I as well as 
others should like to Know it. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


—> - 


Bee-Keeping in Australia- ‘Newsy Letter 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EDWARD RYE. 

Wingham is a little municipal town of 
600 inhabitants, the center of an agri- 
cultural district of about 8,000. It is 
about 230 miles north of Sydney, on 
the Pacific slope. The temperature 
ranges from about 80° Fahr. in the 
winter to 110°in the summer. Maize 
is the staple of the district, and many 
other kinds of grain are also grown. 
There is a butter factory here, and milk 
and butter are produced in large quan- 
tities; also grapes and most other kinds 
of fruits. 

The slopeis a moist one; few months 
passing without their due quota of mois- 
ture. Honey and wax may also be 
reckoned amongst its productions; but 
hitherto the ‘‘frame hive” system has 
been unknown. The official return for 
bees and honey and wax for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1893, was TOO colo- 
nies of bees, 16,252 pounds of honey, 
and 747 pounds of wax. 3y this you 
will see that we have bees and honey: 
but considering that there is thick forest 
everywhere, of eucalyptus and other 
honey-producing trees, with fields of 
maize and clover, and other growing 
crops, in great abundance around us, 
the yield is nothing to boast about. 
However, there is likely now to bea 
change. 

Some 15 months ago, a Mr. Albert 
Gale, an expert, and officer of the Gov- 
ernment, was sent up here for the special 
purpose of trying to introduce the 
* scientific principles”? of bee-keeping 
to this district; and with very gratify- 
ing results, as there are now in this 
locality some dozen men interested, and 
have between them some 200 colonies 
in the movable frames, and the most of 
them Italianized. Your humble servant, 
who has had bees nearly all his life (in 

















the boxes) ‘‘caughton” at once; and 
the day after the lecture he ordered a 
movable-frame hive and an Italian 
queen, and forthwith commenced; (at 
the same time taking the matter up in 
the Wingham Chronicle with good re- 
sults). 

In the winter of 1893, I put six colo- 
nies down for winter, and came through 
with four. Speaking of winter, how- 
ever, reminds me that in comparison 
with yours, we have no winter here, 
although the bees, if they are not strong, 
seem to suffer severely. We do not us- 
ually have any frost until the end of 
May, and it continues ‘‘ frosting’ and 
raining, and shining then intermittingly 
until] about the end of August. It is not 
cold, however, only until about 9 a.m., 
and from 5 p.m., and the bees fly 
briskly in the intermediate time, bring 
ing in pollen, but little or no honey until 
the latter end of August, when they be- 
gin to get a little honey, and breed very 
fast. From about the middle of Sep- 
tember until the latter end of January, 
then there is a continuous honey-flow. 
It is impossible, though, to classify the 
honey, as all kinds of forest trees are 
blooming at once, and you can only de- 
clare that the flavor is ‘‘ eucalyptus.” 

But to return. After winter, I joined 
forces with a neighbor, M. L. Cameron, 
M. D. (formerly of Canada, by the way), 
who laid out a nice plot of ground, capa- 
ble of holding 400 or 500 colonies of 
bees; and we soon increased our num- 
ber of colonies, as at present writing, to 
60, and intend to fill the yard as soon as 
possible. These we have Italianized, 
and have the hives now full of stores, 
and snug for the winter. 


We have also, I might say in passing, 
some very choice queens amongst the 
Jot—one that I got from Mr. A. I. Root, 
of your country, last August. 

This, perhaps, of your experienced 
bee-keepers may think is jumping into 
the business quickly—that is, for a be- 
ginner to get from 4 to 60 in such a 
short time; but we go quickly here, and 
as our colonies are in splendid condition 
bees, honey, brood, straight combs (8 
frames, Hoffman-Root), and all ortho- 
dox, we think we deserve credit for our 
‘“* go.” Yet, after all, we have to thank 
you ** Yankees,” as itis owing to your 
literature and your appliances that we 
are able to do it. 


When I bought my first hive, I forgot 
to mention, I got a copy of Root’s **A 
BC of Bee-Culture,” and subscribed to 
his paper. Then I took the AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL, and have read them over 
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again from cover to cover. So that now 
there is scarcely a subject you bee-men 
over there have discussed, during the 
past 15 months, that I am not conver- 
sant with; and my opinion is that with 
our bees, and your appliances and bee- 
books; and our floral wealth, with Ital- 
jan queens, we are destined to be the 
foremost honey-producing country in 
the world! This, however, you may 
deem Australian ‘t blow,” as Anthony 
Trollope would say, so I will cease boast- 
ing, and continue. 

I have spoken only of myself. There 
is a neighbor here who has even got on 
quicker than I have. Alderman John 
Pollock is also a disciple of Gale’s. At 
the time of the lecture I spoke of, he 
had 16 colonies in boxes, and he at once 
got the ‘‘A B C of Bee-Culture, and 
enough hives, and transferred the whole 
lot. Besides these, he also bought 5O 
colonies of bees and transferred them. 
He then got enough Italian queens to 
give each of his colonies one of them. 
This wasin January, and he got through 
the winter with 34. Early in the spring 
he broke up a number of them into 
nuclei colonies for queen-rearing, sold 
about five dozen queens, got a ton of 
honey,and increased to 70 colonies, which 
he has now set down for the winter. 

Wingham, N.S. W., April 12. 


2 or 


old or Young Bees for Winter. 


Written for the American Bee Journat 
BY J. F. MERRILL. 


As before promised, I will give my ex- 
perience in the wintering and springing 


of my bees in 1893 and 1894. I 
thought when I read Mr. B. Taylor’s 
article in the issue of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for May 24th, I would never 
write one word of my experience, us it is 
entirely in contradiction of his experi- 
ence, but I have concluded to give it, 
and let all who read it sift it and sand it 
as they please. 

My bees went into winter quarters in 
the fall of 1893 with the fewest young 
bees that ever saw in the number of 
colonies that I had. No honey worth 
mentioning was gathered after the mid- 
dle of July, and the lastof August found 
almost all of my newcolonies in a starv- 
ing condition, and so reduced in bees 
that I had to double them up to place 
them in fair condition for winter as to 
bees. 

We had no fall flow of honey at all, 
and the middle of September found my 





36 coloniesof bees with less than 100 
pounds of honey in the whole number. I 
always weigh every hive, so I know just 
what they have. 

I fed every colony until each contained 
30 pounds of stores from granulated 
sugar syrup, in the proportion of two 
parts of sugar to one of water. 

I packed them up snugly and warm, 
and left them on the summer stands, 
with all the horrors of despair, never 
expecting such old bees could winter. 

Now for the result: On May 23, 
1894, I was in possession of 36 as fine 
colonies of bees as I ever saw at that 
time of the year. In all my experience 
in keeping bees, I never saw hives so 
well filled with bees and brood as they 
were the first of May this year. 


Now I am not going to say that I pre- 
fer old bees for winter—oh, no! another 
winter might give altogether different 
results, for we had a very warm winter 
and a very early spring, and this may 
account for their fine wintering. 

I believe with Mr. Taylor, that the 
conditions exist in a hive in the fall for 
their successful wintering. An _ ex- 
tremely severe winter of course might 
not bring bees through quite as strong 
asa mild one. Mr. Taylor says that 
plenty of young bees and plenty of nat- 
ural stores are the conditions. I shall 
disagree with him in only one point, viz.: 
Give me the granulated sugar instead of 
the honey, for this locality. 

I would not give anybody 10 cents per 
colony to warrant my bees for winter 
when fed on sugar. 

Sometime I will give my experience in 
wintering bees on honey and granulated 
sugar. 

Corinth, Vt. 


Feeding Sugar to Prodace “Honey.” 


The following question was asked in 
the National Stockman recently, and 
answered by Dr. C. C. Miller: 


QUESTION.— Would it be profitable for 
me to feed sugar to my bees, as materi- 
als for honey are scarce, and how much 
should be given per day ? 


ANSWER.—It depends a little upon 
just what you mean. Feeding for the 
support of bees is one thing; feeding to 
have the material fed stored by the bees, 
quite another. During the cold, wet 
weather in the first part of June, many 
colonies run short of stores, some of 
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them destroying their brood, some of 
them starving to death. In such case it 
would be very profitabie to feed sugar 
syrup for stores, even if sugar cost more 
per pound than honey. For in some 
cases ten cents worth of sugar would 
have saved the life of a colony worth 
many times as much. 

It doesn’t greatly matter how much is 
fed per day, only so they have enough 
to bridge over the time of scarcity. 

But under no consideration would I 
advise feeding sugar syrup to have the 
bees put it in combs to be used or sold 
as honey. With regard to the profit, 
just figure a little. Of late years some 
have gone out of the business of produc- 
ing honey because there is not enough 
profit in it. Nowif they are not satis- 
fied with the profit when the materials 
for honey are entirely free, it will cer- 
tainly be just so much worse if materials 
have to be bought. In other words, if 
the time and labor of feeding, together 
with the sugar used, makes the syrup 5 
cents a pound, then your honey will cost 
you 5 cents a pound more than the 
honey of the man who lets his bees find 
their own honey. Indeed probably 
more, for whatever the reason may be, 
it is generally agreed that only part of a 
pound is stored for every pound fed, 
whether the material fed be sugar syrup 
or pure honey. 

Besides, if you want the honey for 
your own use, it will be more convenient 
to put the sugar syrup itself on the 
table, without the trouble of feeding it 
to the bees, for when they put it in the 
combs it is still sugar syrup. You know 
that honey varies greatly, according to 
the material it is made of. Buckwheat 
honey and clover honey are very unlike. 
I have eaten honey that had a rank 
taste and disagreeable smell, and I tasted 
some at the World’s Fair that didn’t 
taste very bad ,at first, but after some 
minutes began to burn my throat as if I 
had been eating wild turnips. So you 
see it isn’t like feeding a cow grass or 
grain to get butter; the particular 
flavor comes not from the bee changing 
the material, but the material itself has 
the flavor in the first place. 

Of course no honest person would at- 
tempt to sell sugar syrup for honey, no 
matter whether fed to the bees or not. 

Marengo, III. 


|Bee-keepers cannot be too careful 
about feeding sugar syrup to bees. It is 
all right to feed it, as the Doctor says, 
for stores for the bees to winter on, but 


it must never be fed for the purpose of 








being put into the sections, or extracted, 
and afterward sold as honey. Once per- 
mit the public to getaclear taste of 
sugar in what has been sold them as 
pure honey, and it won’t be long before 
it will be utterly impossible to sell honey. 
If purchasers want sugar in their honey 
to ‘‘ sweeten” it, they are quite able to 
put it in themselves. Let every bee- 
keeper avoid even the slightest appear- 
ance of adulteration. 

will ever pay.—EpIror. | 


No other course 


—> a 


Foul Brood —Belter Proof Asked For. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY RANDOLPH GRADEN. 

If I may be permitted, I would like to 
explain some thingsin regard to foul 
brood. 

All have seen Mr. McEvoy’s article 
and challenge to me in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL of Sept. 7, i898. In the 
BEE JOURNAL of Jan. 11, 1894, I 
made a reply to his challenge, and asked 
to have it amended. Then in the Ber 
JOURNAL of April 19, 1894, Mr. Me- 
Evoy says he has no time to go to Michi- 
gan, so will not accept the amendment, 
but makes another challenge, to send 
money to an entire stranger to me, and 
in [to me] a strange country, to be tried 
in just everything hisown way. Now, 
do you think their is any justice in that? 
Anddo you think that any sane man 
upon the face of this earth would com- 
ply with that request ? 





NOT HASTY IN THE MATTER. 


Before reviewing Mr. McEvoy’s arti- 
cle any further, let me say that I was 
not hasty in any of the matters he re- 
fers to, nor did I clap my hands and 
shout ‘* Eureka!” as soon as I discovered 
a method of cleaning out foul brood, but 
I waited three long years, to see if I 
might not be mistaken in the results 
and observations, but after seeing that 
it was, to all appearances, a success in 
every instance, and seeing others recom- 
mending methods that in my hands 
proved a failure, I felt in duty bound to 
try to save some of the readers cf the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL their time and 
trouble in trying to cure foul brood with 
such methods that proved a failure with 
me. Ihave a letter from a bee-keeper 
who says that he treated his bees by 
Mr. McEvoy’s method, but he says that 
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the disease appears again soon after 
being treated, and he thinks that it is 
on account of his bees robbing foul- 
broody colonies in his neighborhood, but 
as he procured my method of treating 
foul brood a short time ago, I think that 
he will soon change his mindin regard 
to the robbing heing the cause of the 
disease re-appearing among his bees. 


DISEASE CARRIED IN HONEY. 


Now I do not want to be understood as 
saying that the disease cannot be carried 
to a healthy colony in honey, as I never 
said such a thing, for such I do not 
know for a fact, and in my former arti- 
cles on that subject I said that honey 
was thrown out of the combs with the 
extractor or otherwise ; where the foul 
matter is thrown out of the combs and 
mixed with the honey and fed to the 
bees without first thoroughly boiling and 
skimming, such honey I should have 
grave doubts about. I have only claimed, 
and do claim yet, and will remain by 
such belief [as seeing is believing, and 
the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing| until it has been proven beyond a 
doubt that I am mistaken in saying that 
bees do not spread the disease simply by 
robbing diseased colonies, except when 
the foul matter aforesaid is fed and 
stored in such combs. 

Still, Mr. McEvoy says that I am very 
much mistaken, so if thatis the case I 
must be doing a great wrong to the bee- 
keepers in saying so, but let us see what 
proof Mr. McEvoy produces. 


He says that Dr. Howard’s test cases 
will forever settle this question about 
the honey in foul-broody colonies not 
being diseased. He says Dr. Howard 
uncapped the sealed honey that he 
|McEvoy] sent him, and found the 
spores of the disease, etc. Now, is that 
all the proof Mr. McEvoy has, to allow 
him to say that I am very much mis- 
taken, and that itis a settled matter 
forever? Now, if that is all, then he 
must not think that it is a settled mat- 
ter, asI think there are many more be- 
sides myself who will not accept such 
proof as that to settle a matter of that 
kind; and it only goes to show how some 
people jump at conclusions, and we must 
say that Mr. McEvoy is a little too fast 
and ahead of time. He leaves out such 
as is most needed to settle a matter of 
that kind, and he must go back and try 
it over, and give us better proof before 
we will be satisfied with the results of 
the tests made. For he has not said 
that he knew for a positive fact that the 
honey in the sealed combs that he sent 





to Dr. Howard was gathered from the 
bloom of trees and plants, and that he 
is positive that the bees stored no honey 
that was extracted from foul-broody 
combs, or honey that was spilled, to- 
gether with some of the foul matter of 
foul brood, in the hands of some bung- 
ling person in cleaning out some foul- 
broody hive, or otherwise, that was sent 
to Dr. Howard for the tests. 

Now, if Mr. McEvoy wanted to be 
justified in the least in saying that I am 
very much mistaken, that bees in rob- 
bing do not carry the disease to their 
hives, he would have to take a_ brood- 
comb out of a foul-broody colony that 
was in its last stages of the disease, 
where honey was stored in cells where foul 
brood had been in, and cleaned out by 
the bees and honey stored therein, as 
the queen does not like to deposit eggs 
in such cells if any others can be found 
in the hive ready for eggs; but the bees 
will fill such cells with honey if any is 
to be had. Then take such comb with 
honey, as aforesaid, and let the bees 
from a colony that is positively free and 
clean of the disease foul brood, and let 
the bees from such hive fill themselves 
from such combs, and then catch some 
of the bees and have the honey con- 
tained in their honey-sacs or stomachs 
examined with a microscope, and see if 
it contained sporesof foul brood. Also, 
see if the colony where such honey is 
carried to by the bees from such combs 
will become diseased; and not until 
some tests have been made in some such 
way. showing that I am wrong, will I 
admit that I may have been mistaken. 
Nor is Mr. McEvoy justified in saying 
that I am mistaken. 


NOT SPREAD BY ROBBER BEES. 


Again, he says that Graden doesn’t 
believe that foul brood is spread in any 
apiary by robber bees. That is correct. 
As I have seen too much robbing done 
and never saw a colony beeome diseased 
on account of such robbing, time and 
space forbids me giving full details in 
that regard. 

He says further that I am trying to 
show that the disease is spread about 
from one colony to another in and by 
the winds. Now, cannot Mr. McEvoy 
understand my article referred to by 
him, or is he purposely trying to twist 
and turn it in such a way as to suit him- 
self? If so, please let me say that it is 
not made out of such soft stuff as to be 
twisted in any shape desired, for it will 
break first. Still, it will take better 
proof than I have as yet seen or heard 
of to break it. 
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Now, if Mr. McEvoy will please go 
back to my article, and see if he can 
find the word *‘ wind” as he has it in his 
article, itis only one word—but space 
forbids giving a full explanation in this 
article to the great difference it 
makes. 

As tothe remainder said upon that 
part of my article, in a way of explana- 
tion, is without any proof or foundation, 
but simply air-castles, and, as the old 
saying goes, trying to make mountains 
out of molehills, for who said anything 
about clouds of disease germs, except 
Mr. McEvoy himself? Still, if there 
was no wind nor clouds of disease-germs, 
there was air, and it is very light at 
times, so that the odor that arises from 
any substance does not shoot up and 
away, as it does when the airis heavy 
and in motion, as wind blowing. 


as 


HOW THE DISEASE SPREADS. 

As Ihave already told in my former 
article what my observations were in re- 
gard to the spreading of the disease, 
now I will tell what led meon to those 
observations. 

Prior, or before I had foul brood in 
my apiary, the underside of the roof of 
my shop, and all the other out-buildings 
where they could get in, were lined with 
wasps’ nests, and thousands of wasps 
were reared every season. As they did 
me no damage at that time, and I am 
not in the habit of molesting or destroy- 
ing anything that does me no harm, 
they were allowed full sway. There 
were also many nests down near the 
ground under boards and anything that 
provided shelter for them. Some built 
in the grass. There were also some 
hornet nests in some of the trees not far 
from the apiary nearly every season; 
also some yellow jackets’ nests, both in 
the trees and in the ground, but at the 
time when foul brood was at its highest 
pitch in my apiary, and just before I 
discovered my method of succeeding in 
cleaning it out, in looking around in the 
upper part of my shop, I noticed that 
there were only a few old wasps, and 
most of the nests deserted. 

I was surprised, and began making 
examinations as to the cause of so few 
wasps, and to my great surprise I found 
the brood in a very rotten condition, and 
some of it dried up, and very much re- 
sembled the foul brood of bees, except as 
to the odor. Whereupon I started on 
an examining tour, and looked in all the 
buildings, and wherever I knew that 
they were in the habit of formerly nest- 
ing, for the wasp nests, and not a sound 
and healthy nest could be found any- 
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where near my apiary, except a very 
few that were down near the ground, 
and well covered. 

Next I looked for the nests of the 
hornets and yellow jackets, which I 
found in the same fix as the wasp nests, 
except the yellow jackets that had their 
nests in the ground were too strong to 
allow anything to meddle with them, 
and looked as healthy as any I ever saw. 


In one instance I examined a hornets’ 
nest in the presence of others. It was a 
large nest, and not one live hornet could 
be found in it, and the stench from the 
rotten matter was so great that I had to 
cast it away, for the smell from the foul 
brood of bees would be nothing as com- 
pared with it. Not a single healthy 
wasp, hornet or jacket nest did I find 
anywhere nearmy apiary, that was up 
and away from the ground. 

Now will such who criticise my former 
article on that subject of spores or germs 
floating through or being carried around 
in the air, answer the following ques- 
tions in a friendly and impartial man- 
ner? 

SOME QUESTIONS TO ANSWER. 


Was the rotten brood of the aforesaid 
nests foul brood, such as the bees are 
subject to? If not, then what was it? 
If it was, then how was the disease car- 
ried to their nests? I neversaw a wasp 
ora jacket getany of the foul-broody 
honey, but the hornets might have 
caught flies, the flies might have had 
some of the foul-broody honey, and the 
hornets might have carried the flies to 
feed their brood. But in case of the 
wasps and jackets,if they say it was 
‘arried in the honey, then why did not 
all the nests in or very near the ground 
become diseased? Now please do not 
say you think I am very much mistaken, 
but give facts and proofs that are beyond 
a doubt. I have never said that I knew 
for a fact that the disease was conveyed 
through the air, but I have come to that 
conclusion, and have simply asked the 
readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
if it ever occurred to them that the dis- 
ease spreads in that way, or that being 
one way in which it spreads. 

If any one wants to test the matter of 
odor, let them take froma very foul- 
broody colony all the covering from the 
brood-frames, and then spread a piece 
of wire cloth that will cover the whole 
of the hive that no bees can get 
through. Then take a strong, healthy 
colony, remove the bottom-board, and 
set it upon the diseased colony, so that 
the air can pass from the diseased hive 
through the healthy hive. Do this in 
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the night, so that no bees can get from 
one hive to the other, but only the air, 
and see if they will get the disease 
simply from the odor that will rise up 
through the healthy brood. 

Why not have some of our experiment 
stations make some such tests, as are 
mentioned in this article ? 

Now a few more words and this arti- 
cle is ended. Lastly, Mr. McEvoy says 
that Mr. Simmins has given his method 
that cures in many cases, and he (Mc- 
Evoy) has given his that cures in all 
cases. Now he wants me to publish my 
method. Whatin the name of common- 
sense does he want with my method, 
when his cures in all cases? But per- 
haps he thinks I have an easier way! 
Oh, yes, I have an easier, surer, and 
safer way—that is, in my hands, as I 
only have to shake the bees from the 
combs once—not upon foundation start- 
ers, either. After that, the bees do their 
own shaking, which is original with me 
only, as far as I have ever heard, seen, 
or know. 

But my method will never be made 
known by me, otherwise than I have 
already stated in my former article, as I 
am yet out $3.00 in cash on getting my 
treatise printed, which will call for [at 
least] 12 subscribers to balance ac- 
counts. Butif Mr. McEvoy is very anx- 
ious to see my treatise, why, he can send 
along his quarter of a dollar to help pay 
for printing, and get it. But why should 
he throw his money away in that way ? 
as he would only say, ‘‘Graden is very 
much mistaken !” 

Taylor Centre, Mich. 
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Home Marketing of Honey, 


Read at the Kansas State Bee-Convention 


BY R. B. LEAHY. 


I will give my experience in building 
up a home market for honey, both ex- 
tracted and comb. 

Some eight years ago, I had my first 
large honey crop—that is, large for me 
—about 7,000 pounds. As the town in 
which I lived at that time had only 
about 2,000 inhabitants, I never 
dreamed of finding a home market for 
as much honey as this, especially when 
I had had from one to two dozen tum- 
blers and one and two pound packages 
in as many grocery stores, for the past 
three months, with only an occasional 
sale of one of said small packages. By 
this method you will see I had honey 
enough to last this town many years. 





As most of my honey at this time was 
extracted, I wrote to some commission- 
houses in the large cities, asking them 
what they would pay per pound for my 
honey in 60-pound cans, and sent sample 
with each inquiry. The best offer re- 
ceived was 64 cents, as they said they 
could afford to give this much owing to 
the fine quality of the honey. 


The thought occured to me then, and 
I have never changed my mind since, 
that the people at home, too, would buy 
honey in large quantities at these prices 
and if so, why not give them a chance, 
and save the freight and expense of 
packages or vessels to ship it in? I 
acted on the impulse of the moment, got 
a large glass pitcher, and started out to 
sweeten the town. 

1 went from house to house and took 
orders for honey from sample—no order 
for less than one gallon, and from that 
to five, and charged 9 cents per pound 
per gallon where only single gallons 
were ordered ; and 8 cents per pound on 
five gallon orders—each party to furnish 
his own vessel to putitin. I made my 
round at 12 o’clock noon, and when I 
could not not take an order at once, I 
asked permission to leave a sample, 
which was usually about 4 pound. Well 
do I remember how I had to stay up till 
12 o’clock that night, filling orders, and 
the space in my honey-house was insuffi- 
cient to hold the crowd that was there 
with their tin buckets, lard cans and 
pitchers ; and it took a small sack to 
carry my money to the bank the next 
day. 

Many of these people had never be- 
fore had a chance to buy honey at rea- 
sonable prices, as this extracted honey 
in one-pound packages when retailed 
in a grocery store, would have had to be 
sold at 18 cents. Pretty expensive eat- 
ing, but I will tell you how it all occurs. 

If this honey is worth 8 cents per 
pound, it surely is worth 2 cents per 
pound to put it up in one-pound pack- 
ages; a glass tumbler, 4 cents; a nice 
label, }¢ cent; and 334 cents commis- 
sion tothe grocer. Since that time, I 
have had regular customers who take 
their five gallons of honey annually, 
and they have become so used to having 
it in their houses for winter use, that I 
often have to send off and get honey to 
supply this demand. 

I have often said, and meant it, too, 
that I was too busy to sell honey by the 
single pound. Again, most people will 
buy a gallon of honey at 9 cents a 
pound as quick as they will buy a single 
pound at 18 cents. This is equally true 
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of comb honey, if it is offered to them on 
some such liberal] terms. 

It is now over six years since I have 
asked a local grocer to help me sell my 
honey, and I am under no obligations 
to them for helping me to dispose of my 
honey crop; hence, I am at liberty to 
get out at any time and create a honey- 
boom. 

While the individual customers pay 
cash, and the grocer usually wants you 
to ** trade it out,” take groceries, etc., 
the former are the most desirable custo- 
mers. So it appears to me. 

Higginsville, Mo. 


—> « a 


A Reply to “Bro, Ben.” 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


BY T. C. KELLY. 

Shake, Bro. Ben, shake! But, do not 
go back into *‘ ancient history,” as I am 
no ancient. Adam, no doubt, was a 
good farmer in his time, but he had 
advantages which you and I have not. 
See Gen. II, Y and 16. 

As to provoking a quarrel with some 
‘*Old Hayseed ”*—never! Many times 
have I raked the hayseed out of my hair 
before breakfast, in my younger days, 
and oftener in the evening before going 
to singing ‘*skule.” 

As to mistaking you for a tenderfoot, 
you are mistaken, as I think the years 
have obliterated that juvenile character- 
istic. 

I have told some of my bee-keeping 
friends that more attention and less talk 
woujd decrease the mortality amongst 
thejy bees. 

I. was not there when Noah and his 
fain'ly landed, and I have failed to see 
in history anything in regard to his liv- 
ing on dainties after the flood, or pota- 
toes, either. If his wagon-train was as 
extensive as some of ** Uncle Sam’s” a 
few years ago, he and his family were 
well supplied. As to the New ** England 
Pilgrims,” theirs was a case of volun- 
tary exile for the sake of free thought 
and free speech. ‘* May it ever be so.” 

As to the **Southern farmers,” I think 
I know a little about them. But, my 
dear, sir, if you have read the history of 
the late war, as I have, and noted the 
prices paid for both necessaries and 
delicacies (when they could be had), you 
will see that they did not raise all they 
found on their tables, as Some of those 
came from our supply trains, occasion- 
ally. 

Now, Bro. Ben, I have no doubt that 
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you know a good thing when you see (or 
taste) it, and if you don’t say so, you 
think, ‘‘Arise, Peter, slay and eat.” 
‘Take no thought for the morrow,” till 
the doctor’s pills and bills come in. But 
few farmers can say, ‘*I have 60 or 
more varieties of apples, and almost all 
of the berries.” Surely, Bro. Ben, you 
are better fixed than most bee-keepers. 

But I must admit that you are ahead 
on the salt business. I thought that the 
salt of commerce was contained in the 
waters of the earth, the same as sugar 
in the sap of your maple-trees, and that 
they both were evaporated to secure the 
solids. ‘*Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to be wise.” 

Now, Bro., as to bear and snipe, I 
have hunted both; have killed snipe, 
but ‘“‘niver a b’ar,” but came nearly 
getting killed myself on a bear hunt. 
But I never could tell certainly whether 
a dog was good for ‘‘b’ar” or snipe till I 
tried him. 

Now don’t be selfish, but give to the 
bee-keepers that ‘‘ sting remedy.” We 
have but few snakes here. Since the 
war, ‘tis true, there are a few descend- 
ants of a kind common at that time, but 
they are becoming scarcer each year. 

Now, Bro. Ben, you and J. R.S., come 
over some evening, and we will have a 
camp-fire, and ‘‘smoke the pipe of 
peace.” I have been through your State 
since you were here. 

Sees are doing fairly well now (July 
2nd). Basswood will bloom in a few 
days. 

Slippery Rock, Pa. 


—_ 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
etc.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s * Scientific 
Queen-Rearning ’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this excellent 
book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
With the Bee JourNaL for one year—both 
for only $1.65 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bee JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 

Bound in paper cover, postpaid, 65 cents; 
or given free as a premium for sending us 
two new subscribers; or clubbed with the 
Bee JOURNAL a year—both for only $1.40. 
Send all orders to the BEE JOURNAL Office. 
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&@® Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Sweet Clover Seed and Moths, Etc. 


I have been much interested in read- 
ing about sweet clover in the valuable 
BEE JOURNAL, and would like to say 
that I do know that it will keep moth 
out of flannel goods. I wish some of the 
bee-keepers would see if it will doas 
well with moth in bee-hives. If I had 
bees I would lay it thick around the 
hives. It is now in bloom, and the bees 
are working on it. That is all I know 
there is for them to work on, as it is so 
fearfully dry here. 

Why can’t S. H. Clark write a lecture 
and have it printed in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL? then there would be 
more of us to learn fromit. S. H. was 
better in school with his pen than he 
was at speaking when we (he is my 
brother) went to school in Ohio. We 
used to go to schoo! to Miss Louisa Bar- 
rows when we were small, along time 
ago. Miss Barrows was a relative of 
Mr. O. B. Barrows, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa. Mrs. Mary J. DUNKIN. 

Lakeview, Iowa, July 16. 


Extracted Honey—Smoker Fuel. 


My bees have stored only about 250 
pounds of honey (white clover) to date, 
and it is too early as yet to predict what 
the Spanish-needle will be. I have had 
no swarms. 

The new department, ‘‘ Our Doctor’s 
Hints,” is very promising. Dr. Peiro 
seems to have knowledge, and knows 
how to tell it to others. 

I am well satisfied that the advice on 
page 8, in regard to extracted honey, is 
the secret of a good market and easy 
sales for extracted honey. .I get 12% 
cents for my extracted honey at whole- 
sale, simply because itis a fine article— 
finer than any artificially ripened honey 
I have ever seen, and one reason it is so 
good is because the bees cap over at 
least three-fourths of the cells before I 





extract. Even by this method I took 
110 pounds from the surplus cases 
of one colony, and it was avery poor 
honey year—so poor that out of the 600 
colonies of bees in the county, I was the 
only one whosecured a pound of surplus. 

Many thanks for the editor’s descrip- 
tion of Miss Wilson’s veil. I could not 
understand her description, but now I 
have made one, and it is just *‘ the 
trick.” 

Isee many different ways of firing a 
smoker described. I have a Bingham, 
and I simply throw ina few dry chips, 
squirt a little coal-oil in,drop in a match, 
puff it until it blazes good and the chips 
are well a-fire, then I scratch up enough 
fine chips, bark, dirt, and whatever 
comes first (unless too big) to fill up, 
and there you are! It gives me a good 
volume of smoke, is easily started, and 
lasts a longtime. The fuelis always 
handy, if you use wood, and the fuel is 
easily replenished. 

F. H. RicHARDSON. 

Laclede, Mo., July 8. 


No Swarms and No Honey. 


It is very dry here, and bees have not 
swarmed apy this year. I have not had 
one pound of surplus honey, and no 
prospect of any. J. M. DENNIS. 

Blockton, Iowa, July 17. 


Bee-Keeping in East Tennessee. 


Bees here looked as though they had 
been on a strike nearly all summer, un- 
til about two weeks since, when the 
chestnut and sourwood came into bloom, 
since which they have been storing 
honey wonderfully fast. I am an old 
bee-keeper—have been at it nearly all 
the time since 1866, but I am surel 
never saw such a flow of honey from 
sourwood as we have here at the present 
time. This country is not nearly so good 
for honey as in other parts of the State ; 
we have no basswood and but little pop- 
lar as compared to other sections, and 
no white clover. 

We have about a dozen or nearly that 
number of bee-keepers in this county; 
of course there are a great many who 
keep bees in old boxes and log gums. 
We have no county bee-organization. I 
have talked the matter over to some of 
the bee-men here, but the past 5 or 4 
years have been so bad for the bee-keeper 
that I get but little encouragement. I 
think that I will make one more effort. 

J. E. C. EASTERLY. 

Cleveland, Tenn., July 16. 
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The Drouth and Honey-Dearth. 


‘*Ben There,” on page 85, has evi- 
dently been where ‘‘planten”’ and 
‘* pussley ” grow, and where ‘the fes- 
tive mullen raises it head toward the 
eaves,” and where there is ‘‘the want of 
knowledge and its judicial application 
which resulted in a ‘dearth’” of honey; 
but as in Iowa but little of purslain or 
plantain grows, and very rarely a mul- 
len stalk raises its head towards the 
eaves, and as we have a great dearth of 
honey which we attribute to the great 
drouth, I suppose ‘‘ Ben There’ would 
say it was lack of ‘‘common sense and 
earnest work.” The fact is, bees wia- 
tered splendidly, built up strong, and 
have been very strong nearly all sum- 
mer, ready for the honey barvest which 
never came, except the basswood, and 
while that lasted they filled the brood- 
nest so that we are in hopes we wil] not 
have to feed sugar, and a very few 
stored a few pounds of surplus. Very 
few swarms came off, and so far this is 
the worst season in many years, with no 
prospect ofa fall flow of honey. But 
when I look at the prospect of farm 
crops, I do not feel like complaining. 

O. B. BARRows. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, July 23. 





-_——_ +. 
Discouraging Experiences. 


I still like to read the BEE JOURNAL, 
although I feel discouraged almost to 
disgust with the bees in this (McDon- 
ough) county. I have kept from TO to 
SO colonies, and this is four failures 
with the outlook good for a continuance, 
as clover is our dependence, and owing 
to drouths or other causes it has about 
ceased to show up. The merry bee has 
a lonesome hum to me now, as I recently 
lost my good * better half.” Success to 
the ‘** Old Reliable.” W. M. Raaon. 

Macomb, Ill., July 9. 


>. -- 


For the Boys and Girls. 


I wonder if any of the bee-keepers 
have any boys or girls. They seemingly 
don’t have any—at least they are seldom 
ever heard from in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Father has been a bee-keeper 
for about 15 years, and I am interested 
in the bees. We have about 60 colo- 
nies, and our crop this season is nothing 
extra large. It is of good quality, and 
mostly basswood. I run the extractor 


this season, and father takes the honey 
from the bees, and tends to the swarm- 
Last year I did a good share of 


ing. 


| the hiving, while father cultivated 





the 
corn, but this year I cultivated and 
father looked after the bees and garden. 


Now, if the bee-keepers do have any 
boys or girls, I would like to see some- 
thing from them in the BEE JOURNAL, if 
the Editor doesn’t object, and I guess he 
won’tif we write about bees. If you 
write, perhaps I may get courage enough 
to write again. CuHas. W. SANFORD. 

Ono, Wis., July 21. 

{That’s right, Charlie. We hope your 
interesting letter will be read by the 
boys and girls in the thousands of fam- 
ilies receiving the weekly visits of the 
BEE JOURNAL, and then we trust we all 
may hear from them. If a sufficient 
number respond, we may devote a page 
or two each week to a department in the 
BEE JOURNAL for the boys and girls, 
who wil! some day be full-grown bee- 
men and bee-women. How does that 
strike you, boys and girls ? 

For your encouragement, we want to 
say that from the top of our head to 
the soles of our shoes, we believe fully 
in our boys and girls! May god bless 
their dear, young hearts, and help them 
to grow up into good and true men and 
women !—EpIrTor. | 

a 


Doing Nicely on Cotton. 


Bees are now doing nicely in this 
county oncotton. G. W. HUFSTEDLER. 
Clarksville, Tex., July 24. 





Profitable Bee-Keeping, by Mrs. 
Atchley, will continue for some time in her 
department of the Bee JOURNAL, at least 
each alternate week. Until further notice 
we can furnish the back numbers from May 
Ist, beginning with her ** Lessons,’’ to new 
subscribers who pay $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Bez JOURNAL—that is, we 
can commence their year with the number 
having the first lesson, if they so desire. 


— ———_-<- 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife is 
worth having. Mr. A. G. Amos, of New 
York, says this aboutit: ‘The * Novelty’ 
pocket-knife which I received with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL arrived all O. K., 
and itis adandy.’’ Better get one your- 
self, and then you will know what a 
‘‘dandy’ thing it is. See page 133 for ad- 
vertising offer. 








